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object It follows, therefore, that both functions are
involved in a real understanding of the object, as indeed
they are also essential to a real creativeness in art. Both
functions are also constantly present in the individual,
although for the most part unequally differentiated.
In Worringer's view the common root of these two
basic forms of aesthetic experience is the need for self-
divestiture. In abstraction the effort of the subject "is
to be wholly delivered from the fortuitous in human
affairs, the apparently arbitrary power of general organic
existence, in the contemplation of something immovable
and necessary ". In face of the bewildering and impressive
profusion of animated objects, the individual creates an
abstraction, i.e. an abstract and general image, which
conjures impressions into a law-abiding form. This
image has the magical importance of a defence against
the chaotic change of experience. He becomes so lost
and submerged in this image that finally its abstract
truth is set above the reality of life; and therewith life,
which might disturb the enjoyment of abstract beauty,
is wholly suppressed. He raises himself to an abstraction ;
he identifies himself with the eternal validity of his
image and therein congeals, since it practically amounts
to a redeeming formula. In this way he divests himself
of his real self and transfers his life into his abstraction,
in which it is, so to speak, crystallized.
But since the feeling-into subject feels his activity,
his life, into the object, he therewith also yields himself to
the object, in so far as the felt-into content represents'
an essential part of the subject. He becomes the object ;
he identifies himself with it, and in this way gets rid of
himself. Because he- objectifies himself he, therefore,
de-subjectifies himself. Worringer says:
" But since we feel this will to activity into another object,
we are in the other object. We are released from our own indivi-